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THE CIRCULAR, 


[las for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
elligence, and the news of the day. 

TermMs—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N. Y.” 


The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Tuacker, Superintendent. 
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Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exuis, Master-workman. 
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Stecl-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 

Sewing=Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Minter, C. Orns, Agents. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. ReyNnouvs, a : 
Maes. E. Wuirrie.y, Superintendents. 

Palme-leaf Hats manufactured. and for sale at 
the Community. ; 

‘ Mrs. A. C. Sxars, Superintendent. 

Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, d 

D. J. Haut, Miller. 


Sob-Printing: ‘most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Crrcutar ce. 
G, CAMPBELL. 





Designing and Wood-Engraving by E.- 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 
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Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCTATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 


Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling=Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
BR. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE GF THE CIRCULAR, 

The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 








Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 

Salvation from Sin; Explamed and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6.1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 


Onerwoa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


payPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. , 

rag Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





THE CIRCULAR, 


* She is not dead, but sleepeth ;’ then there ‘rose 
The scornful laugh, the ridicule of those 

Who ‘knew’ that she was dead. 
And from that thronging crowd the mocking sneer, 
The taunt, and jest derisive, pain the ear, 

And bow that lowly head. 


“ Damsel, arise |”? and in that simple word 

There was a magic tone the sleeper heard, 
And the death slumber breaks. 

A word, a touch, and death resigns his prey, 

The throbbing heart reinimates the clay, 
And her young life awakes. 


ilush’d is the mourner’s voice, the minstrels’ lays 
Are changed from gloom to gladness. Notes of praise 
Succeed to grief’s sad strain. 
The father’s victor faith is crowned with joy ; 
The mother’s bliss is full, without alloy ;— 
Their child is theirs again. 


Hush’d is the laugh and tumult of the crowd. 
And voiceless now the scorn that late was loud, 
The voice of Truth speaks now ; 
And when she speaks,—when facts like this are born, 
Hatred may live, but not contempt or scorn,— 
These to the truth must bow. 


Ruler, canst rule like this,—and can thy reign 
Raise up the stricken heart to joy again, 
And flood the soul with bliss? 
Or make the lip of scorn turn pale with fear, 
And the heart tremble that its}Judge is near,— 
Say, can’st thou rule like this? 


Verona, N. Y. H. N. B, 


The Book of Providence, 

To one who takes a right view of God’s 
special providence, our whole life is a 
novel. When the novel reader is half 
through his book, he knows nothing how 
the story is coming out, but is sure that 
every thing is conducting to an interest- 
ing conclusion, Belief in special provi- 
dence gives the same dramatic interest to 
the book of life-experience. We do not 
know how it is coming out, but we know 
that God has an important and appro- 
priate catastrophe at the end. Daily life 
becomes a regular story of the highest in- 
terest, in proportion as we recognize God’s 
special providence. Ifwecan understand 
it, every thing that takes place has con- 
cinity in it, andis helping ona plot of 
the most skillful conception. If God has 
the gifts of genius, we shall see he is able 
to get up scenes and combinations as ar- 
tistic and imposing as any in novel-writ- 
ing. 

The idea of special providence is highly 
favorable to poetry and the field of imagin- 
ation, and it is essential to the highest 
cultivation of taste. The greatest ama- 
teur of the arts is yery deficient in taste, if 
hecannotappreciate the genius of God, ex- 
hibited in the drama of special providence 
—if he is not an admirer of the ‘ great 
unknown,’ whose conceptions are written 
in events. No man can find his way to 
the soul of art, who ignores the doctrine 
of God’s personal superintendence of hu- 
man affairs. Poetry, aside from its natu- 
ral beauty, pleases because it indicates 
intelligent design of harmony. A man 
may make a rhyme now and then acciden- 
tally, but if he makes a succession of 
rhymes we are attracted by the evidence 
of intention, and deliberate application 
of skill. In prose there is no intention 
to produce special harmonies; but in poe- 
try, the sense, the measure, the rhymes, 
all together delight us as the artful ex- 
pression of genius ; it would be absurd 
to suppose their symphonious arrange- 
ment a freak of chance. Yet such is the 
position of those who do not believe 





in the doctrine of special providence.— 
Events night chime and harmonize coc- 
casionally by chance, but a person of nice 
observation will see swells and jingles in 
his life, and in life all around him, which 
are not prose but poetry ; that is, the de- 
vice of intelligent, skillful power. We all 
see from time to time special providences 
which rhyme as curiously as any poetry 
we ever read; and we should as soon 
think that Poe’s Raven was written with- 
out any intention of rhyme, as that these 
events had no meaning to them. To the 
believer every event is significant, har- 
monizing to produce a divine conception. 
He has a study in events and life-history 
infinitely more interesting than the lore 
of dead languages and ancient philoso- 
phers. Instead of studying Homer, study 
the works of God, in the language of spe- 
cial providence.—Here is a universal lan- 
guage that all can understand—free lec- 
tures that all may attend—books older 
than Homer, that all may read. 

Jeremiah says, ‘ Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, let not the mighty 
man glory in his might, let not the rich 
man glory in his riches, but let him that 
glorieth, glory in this, that he understand- 
eth and knoweth God.’ In this view of 
things, the least of us who begin to know 
God, are wiser than this world’s wisdom 
can make us. 

Faith in miracles, special providence, 
eléction, &c., is all one thing—-the recog- 
nition of God’s personal superintendence 
of human affairs ; and here is the real line 
of distinction between believers and un- 
believers. ‘To the former, not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without the knowledge 
of God—he numbers the hairs of our 
head—he interferes with the natural laws 
as he pleases, and foredérdains every 
circumstance. Unbelief takes opposite 
grounds, in different ferms of expression, 
Methodism is one form. Methodists deny 
the doctrine of election. Davis denies ab- 
solutely the doctrine of special providence. 
The churches assert that the age of mir- 
acles is past. Then there is this philo- 
sophical scorn of everything supernatural, 
and extolling the supremacy of the natural 
laws, stationing God in some remote cor- 
ner of the universe, turning its machinery 
with a crank. All these forms of unhe- 
lief reduce existence to a dead incohe- 
rence. Faith vitalizes existence by infus- 
ing into it an intelligent spirit—Home- 
Talk. 








*Scarch the Scriptures.’ 


*¢ The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple: the statutes of the Lord are right, re- 
joicing the heart: the commandment of the Lord is 
pure, enlightening the eyes: . . . . by them is thy 
servant warned; and in keeping of them there is 
great reward.” Psalms 19: 7—11. 


The following are some of the consider- 
ations which should persuade all to an 
attentive study of the Bible. 

1. It points out to mankind the way of 
life, and unfolds to view the means of as- 
similation to the character of God. By 
being conversant with the written ex- 
pression of the mind ofan individual, our 
minds are naturally turned to the individ- 
ual himself. His character is thus made 





the object of our notice, and as we imbibe 


his spirit we are led to seek a mere _per- 
sonal and intimate acquaintance : by dili- 
gently pursuing this course, we at length 
become like him. Such is the positive 
effect of the diligent perusal of the scrip- 
tures in the fear of God. Paul writes to 
Timothy—‘ From a child thou hast known 
the holy scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.’ It is re- 
corded of the ancient Bereans, that ‘ they’ 
received the word with all readiness of 
mind and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so ; therefor: 
many of them believed.’ Jesus declared.toy, 
the Jews that a disbelief in the writings 
of Moses was the reason why they re- 
jected him:—* Had ye believed Moses ye 
would have believed me, for he wrote 
ofme.’ John 5:.46. 

2. Neglect of the word of God, draws 
down upon the offender his judgments, 
The Scriptures, as a record of his will, 
deserve the careful attention of the sub- 
jects of his government--the netlect of 
them evinces a disrespect of his authority, 
and a disrelish for his instruction. It 
was the iniquity which naturally follow- 
ed such a course, that drew the vengeance 
of God upon the Jews, andto this their 
first captivity was directly attributable —. 
See 2 Chron, 36: 15—17. God is jeal- 
ous for his name’s sake, and will assuredly 
punish every one that.despiseth him. ‘A 
famine, not of bread, nor of water, but of 
hearing the word of the Lord,’ was a judg- 
ment which he sent for a disregard of his 
will. 

3. Another motive for perusal] of the 
Scriptures is, they furnish means for ed- 
ification to them that believe. The pre- 
dictions of the glory of God in the finai 
salvation of his people, afford abundant 
motives to induce every honest inquirer 
to aspire after his perfectness. The ex- 
hortations to holiness, by their concentra- 
tion of aim and explicitness of directions, 
discover to us the means of acquiring that 
character. Themany examples of right- 
eousness given in the history of the world, 
stimulate to exertion, and fill us with as- 
surance. The great end the Bible has in 
view, as far as the condition of man is con- 
cerned, is to urge him on to perfection.— 
Paul expressly says this in so many words, 
in writing to Timothy:—‘ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, andis profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tiov, for instruction in righteousnes, that 
the man of God may be perfect, thorough- 
ly furnished to all good works,’ 2 Tim. 3: 
16,17. In the sacred writings. we have 
the testimony of holy men of old, of pro- 
phets, of apostles, and more than all, of 
God himself. Examples for emulation 
are not wanting, and exhortations to a 
right course of action are amply supplied. 
Certainly it behooves us then to hear in- 
struction, and listen to the voice of God. 

For these important reasons we exhort 
all, even those ‘that are’ spiritual,’ to 
‘search the Scriptures.’ God made his 
wonderful works to be remembered, and 
gave the sure ‘word of prophecy’ that it 
might be a ‘light shining in a dark place.’ 





Apollos, who was ‘mighty in the Scrip- 
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tures,’ when he learned ‘ the way of God 
more perfectly,’ became a potent instru- 
ment to vanquish the adversaries and to 
edify the church. 
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redeemed church have been separated not only 
from this world but from Hades, by a bona fide 
judgment and resurrection, and have ascended 
‘far above’ all the principalities and powers, and 
thrones and dominions of these lower heavens 
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ONEIDA, DEC. 13, 1S55. 
- A ‘Word for True Spiritualism. 


We have believed in Christ and accepted him 
as our King, and in doing so have realized in 
inany ways that cannot be gainsayed, that his 
kingdom is actually manifested in this world, and 
the day of judgment already commenced. For 
this reason we have dedicated our paper as a ‘me- 
dium’? of his administration—trusting that as we 
are not ashamed to confess his kingdom and name 
before men, he also will not be ashamed to con- 
fess us. We desire, as our motto indicates, that 
our paper shall be devoted to his sovereignty, and 
present to him a clean medium for the dissemina- 
tion of that faith-spirit which shall be a vehicle 
of his salvation-influences to the world: for we 
have daily reason to know that there are many 
influences emanating from the spiritual world 
which are contrary to faith and enemies of the 
gospelof Christ. As eighteen hundred years 
ago the appearance of many antichrists was the 
last precursor of Christ’s Second Advent, so 
now we sce that the impending thumph of his 
kingdom in ,this world, is again attended by 
numerous §ivitual impostures. We believe, as 
Paul has tohi us, that ‘there be gods many and 
lords many’ in the spiritual world; and that at 
the present time particularly there are many pre- 
tenders to spirituality there, who, if they could, 
would pass themselves upon us as oracles of trath. 
Many of these we know ignore Christ and deny 
his name; but many others from this spiritual 
Babel assume to come in his name and claim our 
respect as his ministering angels. From these 
we desire to separate ourselves, and do what we 
can also from time to time, to keep the distinction 
clear before our readers. 

“ Why, friend, don’t you with your professions 

of spirituality, believe in the modern ‘ spiritual 
manifestations ?’” asks a newly-acquainted in- 
uirer. We believe in them, certainly, as facts, 
(and we have repeatedly uttered our convictions 
on this point,) and we even admit that they are 
exerting a mighty influence in shattering that 
grossest form of unbelief which denies in toto 
spiritual existences and power. But we do not 
for this reason reverence them as inspired in the 
Bible sense of the term, or receive them as heav- 
en’s plenipotentiaries to us. On the other hand, 
we discern in this untimely outbreak of the 
Hadean world elements of mischief and spirit- 
ual wickedness which nothing short of the 
resurrection and judgment truths pertaining to 
the Kingdom of God can effectually withstand 
and suppress. While we are assured by infallible 
tokens that the reign of Bible Spiritualism, clothed 
with the majesty and authority of a resurrection 
gospel, is at hand, it is as clear tous that its 
counterfeit, by fiendish instinct as it were, is al- 
ready in the field. For by what other name 
<an we call a development that, while it assumes 
to be spiritual, and insinuatcs itself under the 
specious covering of Bible spirituality and Chrisi- 
ian spiritualism, at the same time hates and 
ignores the authority of Christ and his Bible ? 
—a development which, while it is gradually as- 
suming to be the kingdom represented by the ‘stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands,’ which 
is destined to fill the whole earth, yet finds in the 
name of Christ only a stone of stumbling and 
rock of offence? As it is written ‘ the spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the propnets,’ we put 
the question to these devout professors of spirit- 
uality who claim for their system so much of the 
reverence that is due to God only—How many 
of you are willing to abide by Paul’s test of 
spirituality, viz: ‘If any man think himself to 
beaprophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge 
that the things I write unto you are the com- 
mandments of the Lord? 1 Cor. 14: 37. 


That our judgment of modern spiritualism is 
not unreascnably severe, may be shown by the 
printed testimony ofits advocates. But we do not 
propose to pursue the subject further new. The 
truth is, the whole premises upon which its claims 
are founded, are false. These premises are, sub- 
stantially, that the world of the dead, from the 
days of Adam down, is a heterogeneous compound 
of good and evil existences, separated more or less 
by filmy partitions into different ‘spheres,’ but 
still in one general enclosure. Whereas we know 


with which pseudo-spiritualism deals. 


fully, we must be posted up in the truths pertain- 
ing to the incoming kingdom of Christ. And we 
believe we cannot do a better service to his cause 
than to earnestly persuade men and women to the 
investigation of such foundation truths as are 
connected with his Second Coming eighteen cen- 
turies ago. These truths have been presented 
faithfully and constantly in our past issues ; and 
they will be found, when their bearings on the 
subject come to he seriously looked into, not only 
an invincible barrier against the assumptions and 
progress of false spiritualism—but a positive pow- 
er, mighty to save from its entanglements those 
who have been led captive by its seductions. 





The World’s Hope. 

Was there ever another time when there was 
so much fighting and wrangling among the na- 
tions as-there is at present? England, France, 
Turkey and Sardinia, are struggling against Rus- 
sia; and nearly all the kingdoms ‘of Europe are 
assuming either an offensive or defensive attitude 
toward their neighbors. They are subject to dan- 
gers from within and from without. In Poland, It- 
aly, Hungary, France, Spain, ctc., the governments 
stand constantly in fear of revolutions and up- 
risings. China, with her three millions of souls, 
is at war with herself, and so is Mexico and sey- 
eral of the South American States. In Central 
America a government has just been toppled over 
by the people, aided by a few hundred ‘ fillibus- 
ters’ from a neighboring country. The United 
States claims to be in ‘ profound peace,’ and yet 
she has within a short time come near being in- 
volved in serious difficulty with Spain, Denmark, 
and England, and besides (which is perhaps more 
to be lamented than’ would bea collision with any 
foreign power) is carrying on a cruel intestine 
strife, which is fast verging on open, civil war. 
In view of such facts, where shall we repose 
our confidence? And un what shall we base our 
hope for the end of strife and the reign of peacd? 
In reply to these questions, our attention is 
directed to Peace Societies, Benevolent Socities, 
Bible Societies, Tract Societies—to the advance- 
ment of intelligence, the evidences of progress, etc. 
All these agencies and influences may serve to en- 
courage and strengthen hope, and lead us to ex- 
pect a better future for the world; and still we 
confess they do not fully content us. Some- 
thing further is required to put us entirely at 
rest—we need to know that an omnipotent 
hand is back of all and guiding all—that all turn- 
ings and overturnings are not the result of man’s 
agencies, or of blind chance, but of imtelligent 
purpose—that they are necessary to some great 
end. This assuraiuce we have, as believers in the 
Bible. There we find a sketch of the world’s 
whole history, past, present and future. No one 
can candidly read the second chapter of Daniel 
without perceiving that the history of the world 
from Nebuchadnezzar down to the present time is 
there prefigured. We need but tolook around us 
to see that the present is atime when ‘ the kihg- 
doms are divided,. . . .and cleave not one to anoth- 
er, even as iron is not mingled with clay. And 
it immediately follows: ‘In the days of these 
kings the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom 
that never shall be destroyed ; and the kingdom 
shall not be left 10 other people, but it shall break 
in pieces and consume all these kingdoms ; and 
it shall stand forever.’ That is the world’s fu- 
ture—the universal and perpetual reign of Christ. 
And with this view we may rejoice in all events 
as they occur, for they are but preliminary and 
preparatory to the great event that is to follow. 





A Singular Plea. 

A writer in the North British Review, discuss- 
ing the subject of Chastity, agrees in favor of the 
popular notion that sexual immorality is worse 
in women than in men, from the following remark- 
able premises: 

In the conjugal contract, the antecedent cliastity 
of the man is not pretended by one party or ex- 
pected by the other. Unfortunately, in this Christ- 
ian country, where carly marriages are rare, and 
early depravity is not—where our youths in all 
ranks of society are cast, with their strong pas- 
sionsand weak principles, into a vortex of tentp- 
tation from which not one in a hundred struggles 
unpolluted—there must be a tacit understanding 
that, whatever may be the conditions imposed 
upon the future, the conditions with respect to 


As we have said, to mect this delusion success- 


or mitigate another. But, doubtless, the noto- 
rious fact of the general incontinence of men be- 
fore marriage diminishes the horror with which 
subsequent infidelities are regarded, and therefore 
the amount of injury inflicted upon the wife.— 
The desecration in one case seems less than in the 
other. The offense of the wife changes purity 
intoimpurity ; the offense of the husband makes 
impurity more impure. There may be exceptions 
on both sides; but this is the rule. In, the wo- 
man’s case there is the loss of a priceless jewel, 
which the man 1s not expected to carry with 
him to his new conjugal home.” 

Truly, there is no case so bad but that an in- 
genious lawyer may be found to plead for it, but 
we do not recollect to have seen before the habit- 
ual and notorious delinquency of a party urged 
in extenuation of his offenses, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Arrival ofthc Ameorica. 


THE CRIMEA, 

It is stated that the Allies have determined up- 
on a grand bombardment of the Russian position 
on the north side of Sebastopol. 

SWEDEN AND THE WESTERN POWERS. 

The America brings the report that Gen, Can- 
robert has concluded a treaty of alliance between 
Sweden and the Western Powers, to take active 
effect both by land and sea in the spring. 

ADDRESS OF NAPOLEON. 

The French Emperor’s speech at the close of 
the Paris Exposition of the Industry of all nations 
is a matter commented upon in the public jour- 
nals. It is thought to be arather remarkable and 
significant production. It is commended for its 
conciseness and clearness, for the considerations 
it urges in favor of peace, and for the tribute it 
pays to the power of public opinion. The whole 
address (which we give entire) is said to have 
been perfectly audible throughout the whole 
building : 

Genilemen: The exhibition which is about to 
close presents to the world a grand spectacle. It 
was during a serious war, that men the most dis- 
tinguished in science, arts and industry, assem- 
bled at Paris from all parts of the world. 

This concourse of people, under such circumstan- 
ces as the present, is due, I am gratified to believe, 
to the general conviction that the war which has 
been undertaken threatens only those who have 
provoked it; that it has been prosecuted in 
the interest of all, and that Europe, far from 
seeing any danger in it for the future, finds 
it rather a pledge of independence and security. 
Nevertheless, at the sight of so many wonders 
spread out before our eyes, the first impression is 
a desire for peace. Peace alone, in fact, can de- 
velop still further these remarkable results of 
human intelligence. 

You ought therefore to desire, like myself, that 
this peace should be prompt and durable. 
But inorder to be durable, it must give a clear 
solution to the question which has given rise to 
the war. In order to be speedy, it is necessary that 
Europe should express itself, for so long as public 
opinion does not find vent, the struggles between 
the great powers threaten to be prolonged; while 
on the cuntrary, 1f Europe should decide to declare 
who is in the wrong and who is in the right,— 
this would be a great step towards the solution. 
At the epoch of civilization at which we live, 
the successes of armies, however brilliant, are 
only temporary. It is public opinion which al- 
ways obtains the final decisive victory. 
You, therefore, who all think that the progress 
of the agriculture, the industry, the commerce of 
one nation contributes to the welfare of all other 
nations, and that their reciprocal relations are 
multiplied, the more national prejudices are ef- 
faced, say to your fellow-citizens on your return 
to your country, that France has no 1ll will against 
any people, that she sympathizes with all those 
who desire, like her, the triumph of justice and 
right. 
Say to them, that if they wish for peace they 
should openly offer up their yows at least either 
for or against us; for in the midst of a great Eu- 
ropean conflict, indifference results from a false 
calculation, and silence is an error. 
As tous, weare allied for the triumph of a 
great cause; let us forge arms without slackening 
the works of our factories or arresting our trades. 
Let us be grand in the arts of peace, as in the 
arts of war. Let us be strong by our concord, 
and let us put our confidence in God that he wi!l 
cause us to triumph over the difficulties of the 
present, and the hazards of the future. 

THE CONCORDAT. 
The Emperor of Austria has recently entered 
into an agreement with the Pope, which gives the 
Catholic Church almost inquisitorial power in 
Austria. Protestants in Austria and elsewhere cry 
out against this new act of govermental oppression, 
aimed against religious freedom. It has already 
been the occasion of popular disturbances, and 
threatens to result in more serious consequences 
than Francis Joseph evidently anticipated. A 
Vienna correspondent of the London Times says: 


‘Lhe new Concordat meets with no mercy at the 
hands of the German journalists, who view it in 
exactly the same light as it is regarded by at least 





great pains to show that the close union. between 
the Church of Rome and the sword of Austria is 
a death blow to the machinations of the revolu- 
tionary faction in Italy; -but lay Conservatives 
predict, that sooner or later the conccrdat will 
lead to the down-fall of the Austrian Empire.--- 
The effect produced on the people by the conyen- 
tion with Rome is so extremely unfavorable, that 
the heads of the Church have direeted their sub- 
urdinates to act with extreme circumspection, 
‘and gradually to accustom their flocks to the 
new order of things.’ 


STATE OF THINGS IN KANSAS. 

Kansas is at present the great point of interest.. 
Matters there are assuming quite a belligerent 
phase. We read that the free-state men have 
provided themselves with 1,000 of Sharp’s rifles, 
five pieces of cannon, and‘ have an abundance of 
courage and ammunition; and, on the other hand, 
that the pro-slavery party numbers 300 strong, 
and that Missourians are constantly joining its 
ranks—that Gov. Shannon has sent to the Presi- 
dent for assistance, &c. Judging from present 
appearances, the prediction so often made that the 
Slavery-issue would sooner or later result in civil 
war, with all its attendant evils, is to be speedily 
realized. The first statements that were received 
concerning the present disturbance made the free- 
state men the aggressors, but later and more re- 
liable intelligence gives a different view of the case. 
So far as we can ascertain, the whole affair sprung 
from an altercation between a young man named 
Dow and a party of ‘border ruffians,’ as they are 
termed, which ended by a Mr. Coleman of the 
latter party shooting Mr. Dow. ‘This was suffi- 
cient to excite the free-state men ; and the report 
which was circulated that Coleman killed Dow in 
self: defence—that his house had been burned, &c.. 
stirred up the ‘bad blood’ of the other party, 
Thus matters remain at present. 








ITEMS. 


—The citizens of various towns in the 
Eastern States are forming protective associations, 
as a refuge from speculators in breadstuffs. These 
associations select some trusty agent, to whom 
they intrust funds, and serd him West to procure 
as much flour or other breadstuff'as they may need, 
by which means they obtain it at some two or 
three dollars less jer barrel than they have to 
give at home. 


—The United States has more vessels 
and tonnage than any other nation in the world— 
exceeding Great Britain and her colonies by 4640 
vessels, and 618,156 tons. 


e—A letter from Tiflis, in the New Prus- 
sian Gazette, states that when the Persian ambas. 
sador arrived there, a singular fact, characteristic 
of Oriental manners, occurred. All the Persian 
subjects inhabiting Tiflis had placed themselves 
in a row to the right of the direction taken by the 
ambassador in his solemn entry. Each man held 
a sheep, and as the carriage passed by, they raised 
their knives, and sacrificed the animals, such be- 
ing the manner in which the Persians celebrate a 
great solemnity. 


—An extensive fire occurred on Thurs- 
day last at Sing Sing, destroying $75,000 worth 
of property. Apprehensions were at one time en- 
tertained that the fire would reach the buildings 
in which the prisoners were confined, in which 
case they would have all been released. The 
cause of the fire is yet unknown, 


—In about two anda half minutes, all 
the blood contained in the human system, amount- 
ing to nearly three gallons, traverses the respi- 
ratory surface. Every one, then, who breathes an 
impure atmosphere two and a half minutes, has 
every particle of his blood acted on by the vitia- 
ting air. Every particle has become less vital, less 
capable of repairing strictures, or of carrying on 
functions ; and the longer such air is respired, the 
more impure does it become, and the blood neces- 
sarily becomes more corrupt. 





AMERICANS AT THE Wor.p’s Farr.—— 
“ Less than one hundred of our own countrymen 
(says the Independent) were represented in the 
Paris Exhibition, by their manufactures and in- 
ventions, and not far from half the hundred have 
received prizes. Two of them, Goodyear of Uon- 
necticut, and McCormick, of Illinois, have received 
the grand medal of honor, une for his invention of 
the vulcanization of India rubber, and the other 
for his famous reaper, which, as the jury says, ‘has 
operated best at every trial, and after which «ll 
other reapers have been made.? One American, 
Pitts, of Buffalo, received the medal of honor for 
his threshing machine, which, with the reaper 
just referred to astonished the civilized French- 
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present at the agricultural, trial at Trappes.”— 
Eleven of our countrymen received the first-class 
Twelve Americans received second-class 
medals, &c., &e. “On the whole (the Indepen- 
dent adds) our country has no reason, as some of 


medals. 


\the American journals would have us think, to be 


a¥hamed of its representation in the Paris exhibi- 
tion. If we had sent more, we could hardly have 
sent better specimens of our manufacturing and 
inventive skill. Our good points and our defects 
have all been shown in our display at Paris. In 
ingenious contrivance no nation surpasses our own, 
but in finished workmanship we are in almost ev- 
ery department behind all Europe. This fact was 
well illustrated in the recent exhibition. There 
is no way to remedy the evil but to educate our 
native genius, to improve the talents which are 
given us. As the Tribune has lately said in its 
articles on Industrial Education, we need schools 
of Special Training, where men may be regularly 
prepared by fit courses of instruction for every 
calling of life. One such institution as the Ecole 
Centrale of Paris affects the whole industrial char- 
acter of the nation.” 
9 

Woman’s Rieurs 1x Kansas.—That por- 
tion of the people of Kansas who are desirous 
of having it become a free State, recently met 
in convention and adopted a Constitution, which 
contains .the following provision :—“ Resolved, 
That the General Assembly shall have no power 
to pase any law whereby the separate estates of 
a married woman either in property real, personal, 
or mixed, *shall ever be made subject to the dis- 
posal of the husband, or subject to the payment 
of the debts of the husband in any manner unless 
by written consent of the wife first obtained, duly 
acknowledged and recorded, witnessed by at 
least two witnesses, to be named by the wife.— 
That the General Assembly shall have no power 
to pass any law depriving the mother of an equal- 
ity with the father im the maintenance, educa- 
tion, and care of their children; and in no case 
shall the mother be deprived of her children ex- 
cept per account of insanity, intemperance, or 
other gross improprieties.” 

_— ——at 0 
An Oneida Journal. 

Friday, Dec. 7,—When the Association some 
year and a half ago quit the use of tea and coffee 
and tobacco, they recogmized the leading of God 
in the movement, and it was accompanied with 
an expectation that he would: lead us on in the 
same direction of improvement till our table 
should in every respect be conformed to the 
heavenly idea. Deliverance from bondage to these 
stimulants was thought to be the beginning of an 
entire breaking up of habit, and we held ourselves 
open to a total revolution in our tastes and man- 
ner of living. Since then vegetables and fruit 
have been gradually supplanting meat on our 
board, partly because we choose to confine our- 
selves as much as possible to home productions, 
and we produce more of the former than the lat- 
ter kind of food; and partly because meat has 
been losing its relish. (It is perhaps a natural 
chord with the stimulants we have discarded, and 
goes with them.) Nevertheless, the old institu- 
tion of pork has maintained its existence to some 
extent. We have talked about its abolition, and 
expected it some time; but swine have so long had 
a place in the economy of a farm that it seemed 
difficult to dispossess them at once. The house- 
keepers hardly knew how to manage without 
lard. We hada quota of the animals on hand, 
and in the time of waiting for the mind of the 
Association to assume unanimity anda decisive 
expression on the subject. several of them have 
been killed at intervals and used in the family 
with some abatement of the usual methods. The 
instinct against pork has been strengthening itself 
however, and a part of the Association have felt 
free to quietly abstain from it for some time.— 
This evening a member on the other side, (so far 
as there was any,) but whose mind has been la- 
boring on the subject of alimentiveness, expressed 
his conviction that we are invited as an Associ- 
ation, by the spirit that is leading us into all 
improvement, to give up the use of this meat.— 
And his sentiment took so unanimously that a 
resolution to that effect was forthwith adopted. 
All seemed to be ready, and pork was given a 
shove—the baked meats for breakfast being re- 
commended to the soap-maker, whose manufac- 
ture is useful to us for the present at least. 

A Discovery.—The Community have made an 
attempt the present week, (being invited to it by 
the fine weather,) to drain a piece of land that 
we call the ‘swamp,’ having in view also to ob- 
tain a store of muck for composting, from the 
niaterials thrown out of the ditch. This ‘swamp,’ 





by the way. has been a rather prominent ‘ institu- 
tion’ with us. It has served a good use as a place 
for venting the spare combativeness of the Com- 
munity, forming a sort of inert Sebastopol, which 
we have the pleasure of attacking by storm seve- 
ral timesayear. Last year the fire ran through it, 
burning for weeks in the feculent soil, apparent- 
ly consuming everything valuable in it; but in 
reality, we find, leaving it ina better state for 
subjugation and tillage than before. On the pres- 
ent occasion it was resolved to trace a large ditch 
through the centre, and arrangements were made 
for a general afternoon rally. ‘The first day, how- 
ever, there was manifest a slight hanging back 
of the forces, which resulted in some discussion 
and a general wish to try again, and on the second 
day the trenches were well filled with an enthu- 
siastic crowd of all classes of the Community, the 
women vieing in soldierly duty with the men.— 
The ‘bee’ went off with spirit, and was finally 
rewarded with a discovery that promises to 
prove yaluable. One or two persons in their zeal 
to redeem the faltering of the previous day, drove 
their spades some distance below the usual level 
of the ditch and struck upon a bed of what ap- 
pears to be genuine shell marl. It is of a dirty 
chalk color, and upon examination proves to be 
composed of fragments of small shells, interspers- 
ed occasionally with unbroken ones. Chemically 
considered, it is carbonate of lime, effervescing 
freely in acids, and is reputed to be avery fine 
fertilizer applied to soils. We sha'l be interested 
as soon as convenient to investigate the extent 
and value of this discovery, and to report the 
result. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
Visit to a Comb Factory=--Cutlery Establish- 


ment, etc. 
Wallingford, Ct., Dec. 7, 1855. 


Yesterday morning Mr. H—— invited H—— and 
myself to accompany him to Meriden. While there 
we visited the new Town Hall which was opened 
with a ball and supper the night before. It is 
very spacious, with a platform for speakers, a gal- 
lery for an orchestra or spectators, and four ven- 
tilators on each side of the room, besides~a very 
large une in the centre overhead. ‘The decora- 
tions, mottoes, &c., were very pretty; and the 
relics of the feast were scattered all about. This 
fine building, with its comforts and conveniences, 
is public property ; and here people will occasion- 
ally assemble and taste the pleasures of aggrega- 
tion and communism in a small degree—not as yet 
knowing how to make for every evening a festal 
meeting, and to have for each meal the pleasant 
associations of a Thanksgiving Supper. 

As we came home Mr, II proposed that we 
stop and look into the Comb Factory in Hanover. 
One of the proprietors very politely waited upon 
us round the different rooms, and explained to us 
the various processes by which elephants’ tusks 
are converted into ivory combs. The tusks are 
kept inasmall, secure building by themselves. 
They appear enormously large compared with 
those we have seen on live elephants. Some of 
them weigh 160 pounds, which at two dollars a 
pound, make the price of a single pair of tusks 
about six hundred dollars. We inquired if there 
was any probability of the supply of ivory failing— 
if it diminished as the demand increased. Mr. 
W—— said that when he commenced the business 
thirty-five years ago he was apprehensive that this 
material would soon be used up, but he could not 
perceive as the supply was diminished at ll, or 
likely to be. He obtains the tusks from Salem. 
Merchants there import them from Africa—buying 
them of the natives, who bring them from the far 
interior, and dispose of them and also of slaves to 
the white traders. Fossil ivory is not used for 
manufacturing into combs ; it is too brittle. 

In the same building are kept the different parts 
of the tusks which cannot be made into combs— 
these are all useful for manufacturing into knife- 
handies, buttons, and yarivus other articles ; and 
the dust and shavings are also carefully saved, as 
they make excellent manure. 

In the first room of the factory, some men were 
sawing the round blocks of ivory into thin slices. 
The saws are very fine, so.as not to waste any 
more of the material than is necessary. Others 
were rounding the ends—-polishing them and pre- 
paring them for having the teeth sawed. This 
was done on a long machine tended by girls. So 
perfect was the machine that one girl could man- 
age the sawing of two hundred dozen per day— 
her wages being halfa cent per dozen, or a dol- 
lar per day. Other girls were employed in pol- 
ishing at revolving wheels covered with a compo- 
sition of granite dust and oil. The teeth were 
pointed by another operation, anda very ingenious 
machine was employed in sorting the different 
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sized combs. They were placed indiscriminately 
on a long cylinder, which revolving horizontally 
dropped them one by one, according to their length, 
into little cells, from which each size was taken 
and packed away by itself. We were impressed 
with the ingenuity, the American faculty of con- 
trivance displayed in the many little labor-saving 
operations going on in that busy room. 

We next went into the room where the packing 
is performed by girls. They are put up in differ- 
ent styles—the nicest in pretty little white enam- 
eled boxes, and from them sent all over the Uni- 
ted States and to some parts of Europe. We 
were afterwards shown the perfect arrangements 
for throwing water to any part of the building in 
case of fire, &c. 

A large manufactory of table cutlery is quite 
near, and partly connected with the comb factory, 
and Mr. W kindly offered to take us through 
it. In the lower part several enormous trip-ham- 
mérs were drawing out the red-hot steel into the 
rough shape of a knife-blade. A punch for cut- 
ting it the proper shape, reminded me of some 
familiar operations in the Oneidatrap-shop, as did 
also the polishing of the many parts at the emery- 
wheels. The workmen looked intent enough over 
their different operations—each requiring»great 
vigilance and nicety of attention. The fitting 
into the handles, riveting, &c., &c., is done in an 
upper story, and the final rubbing and polishing 
the finished knife and fork to its utmost brilliancy 
in still another room, by girls. 

This mingling of men and women in labor was 
a pleasart feature in the business, and we were 
pleased with the neatness, order and convenience 
aliaround. Thesaddest drawback was the warm, 
impure atmosphere in both factories, which 
evinced quite a lack of wisdom in regard to ven- 
tilation. The workmen were many of them pale 
and thin, as we thought, partly in consequence of 
this deficiency. 

Thinking of the superior charms of gardening 
in our fashion to this confinement in close and bad 
smelling factorics, we could not but wish that an- 
other strawberry season we might have the pleas- 
ure of giving these factory operatives a feast of 
strawberries and cream, of flowers and fresh air, 
in our Community garden, as some cumpensation 
for the pleasure we received in visiting them in 
their shops. Cc. Ae M. 








Correspondence Glances. 
Lewiston, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1855. 

Dear Frienos:—After along and ardent de- 
sire to write to you, I at last sit down to do so, 
I wish to renew the confession of Christ my 
Savior, which I daily find strengthens my heart, 
and makes me strive to forget those things that 
are behind and reach forward to those things 
that are daily being administered by the glorious 
Spirit of truth. Ican truly say that my heart 
rejoices in God my Savior; for he hath indeed 
called me from death unto life, so that I am ena- 
bled to rejoice in that resurrection you so ably 
hold forth. My prayer is continually that [ may 
be kept humble, for then only do I feel that grati- 
tude which makes me rejoice. * * * Thad 
the pleasure of seeing Bro. Ellis when he was at 
Drummondville, and I was much refreshed by his 
loving and kind admonitions, 

Enclosed you will find a smail remittance of 
three doilars for the Circular, which has been to 
me a source of great enjoyment and edification. 

Yours sinccrely, in the love of the truth, J. s. 


[The following, dated from the banks of the 

Tiudson, is from a pedestrian associate :] 
Athens, Greene Co., N. Y., Dec. 5, 1855. 

Dear Frienps:—I have progressed as far as 
this ‘ancient city,’ on my tour, having had good 
experience thus far, subjectively and objectively: 
My route has been through Schoharie, Middleburg, 
Durham, Greenville, Coxackie, &c., to this place. 

The country through which I have traveled is 
the finest I have ever seen. The Schoharie valley 
and portions of Greene County, are admirably 
adapted to fruit raising, being rich in the elements 
of vegetable nutrition, and protected from the 
sweeping northwestern winds by high wood- 
crowned hills. The peach trees were not so se- 
verely handled there as in the western part of the 
State. I have seena great many, and sometimes 
whole orchards looking vigorous and thrifty. The 
crop failed entirely this year, but this is not the case 
in ordinary seasons. It is a great apple country 
through here, and the early settlers deserve a vote 
of thanks for planting orchards so liberally. 

During the last three days’travel, the Catskill 
Mountains have formed the boundary of the 
southern and southwestern horizon, distant from 
seven to twenty miles, They have formed an in- 





teresting section of landscape view, at times visi- 
ble to their base, then disappe2ring behind inter-* 
vening hills, again forming the background to 
some evergreen forest-picture. On Monday sev- 
eral snow-storms came up from the southwest and 
rolled over the summit of the mountains. It was 
a grand sight—the deep blue ef the mountain 
sides, the black frowning clouds, broken here and 
there with bars of sunshine edging the jagged 
openings with silver glory. Thena mist touched 
the summit, curling slowly into the vallies—and 
anon the veil of feathery invisibility closed down. 
My heart is full of thankfulness, hope and cour- 
age. The future is bright with an earnest of the 
resucrection. The shades of death are in the 
rearward horizon—before us are the shores of the 
resurrection world. Yea, verily, to the eye of 
faith their mountain tops are visible. Let us on- 
ward then to the glorious onset of the fight of 
faith. 
‘The saints through all this glorious war, 
Shall conquer though they die ; 
They see their triumph from afar, 
And seize it with their eye.’ 
Tr Te Be 
{It isa present custom with us at Oneida to 
specially appropriate an hour of one evening in 
the week to writing for the Circular, at which 
time as many as are so disposed are invited to try 
their pen in contributing for the paper. A cor. 
respondent from the Putney Commune, (dating 
from the grist-mill) referring, doubtless, to a sim- 
ilar custom in that family, sends us the following 
poetical grist as his apology for something better. 
We are disposed to accept his offering as satis- 
factory :] 
To-night ‘s our time for writing ;— 
But alas for my inditing, 
Since I’ve come to tend the mill ; 
For ’midst the mill-stones’ clatter, 
And grists as thick as spatter, 
Ifow can one think at will? 
Though this day’s work ’s now ended, 
Yet, with strength somewhat expended, 
When I try to write, or study, 
There soon comes o’er me stealing, 
A weary, drowsy feeling, 
That makes thought flow quite muddy, 
But I say not this, complaining, 
For I’m good experience gaining, 
And will therefore nourish praise ;-- 
God will give new strength to-morrow, 
To sustain in joy or sorrow ; 
And will lead me in his ways. 
Christ from sin is my protection ; 
Ile is my resurrection, 
Who brings from death release. 
I confess him as my owner— 
Of all good gifts the donor— 
My righteousness and peace. 2. 8 
— oom; 
Shakespeare and the Bible. 

Setting aside the moral wonders that the Bible 
has wrought, the mark that it has made upon the 
world’s literature is sufficient evidence to us of its 
divine character. While the Bible is indebted to 
no other book, neither in its matter nor diction, 
yet other books (almost without an exception) 
are indebted to it. Many infidel writers even 
have borrowed its ‘thunder’ to defeat its own 
growing influence. It is difficult, as every reader 
knows, to look mto a book, whatever be its char- 
acter, without observing here and there a passage 
from ‘ the book of books.” Shakespeare has some- 
times been compared ( as we think without justice) 
to the Bible, in regard to its influence upon lit- 
erature; but it is evident that Shakespeare was 
himself more or less indebted to the sacred wri- 
tings. Witness the following parallels between 
his language and that of the Bible, which we 


copy from an exchange: 

Bible—The apostle says—But though I be rude 
in speech.—2 Cor. xi, 6. 

Othello—Rude am I in speech. 

Bible—Show his eyes and grieve his heart.— 
1 Sam. xi, 33. 

Macbeth —Show his eyes and grieve his heart. 

Bible—Thou hast brought me into the dust of 
death.— Psalms, 

Macbeth—Lighted fools the way to dusty death. 

Bible—Look not upon me because Iam black, be- 
cause the sun has looked upon me.—Sol. Song. i, 6. 

Merchant of Venice—Mistake me not for my 
complexion; its shadowy livery of the burning 
sun. 

Bible—f smote him, 1 caught him by his beard 
and smote him, and slew him.—1 Sam. xvii, 35. 

Othello—I took him by the throat, the circum- 
cised dog, and smote him. 

Bible—Job opened his mouth and cursed his 
day ; let it not be joined unto the days of the 
year, let it not come into the number of months. 
—Job iii, 16. 

Macbeth—May this accursed hour stand, aye, 
accursed in the calender. 

Bible—What is man that thou art mindful of 
him? ‘Thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels. Thou crownedst him with glory 
and honor, and didst set him over the works of 
thy hand.—Pral. viii, 4, 5, 6. 





Hamlet— What a piece of werk is man! How 
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noble in reason, how infinite in faculties! In 
form and moving how express and admirable! 
In action, how like an angel! In apprehension, 
how like a god! The beauty of the world, the 
paragon of animals. 

Bible—Nicanor lay dead in his harness. 

Macbeth—We will die with harness on our 
back. 





* Never too Old to Learn.’ 

The above motte is quite popular in the Associ- 
ation. ‘We never stop to inquire whether-persons 
are too old to learn certain things, or pursue par- 
ticular studies, but simply whether they have a 
good appetite—an eager, healthy desire—for the 
same. If they have, they will doubtless succeed, 
whether old or young. The idea that individuals 
must luy aside all studies when they reach a cer- 
tain age, ought not to be tolerated anywhere fora 
moment. We are pleased to find a similar view 
put forth in the following paragraph from Life 
Ulustrated: 

We do nct think the age of seventy a reason 
for not mastering Greek. Pascal laughs at Caesar 
for thinking of mastering the world at fifty; but 
a language—though a far nobler conquest—costs 
less trouble, involves less risk, and gives a far 
higher reward. Cato, who set about Greck at 
eighty, winning Cicero’s commendations while es- 
caping Pascal’s sneers, may be mentioned as an 
encouraging example, which, in latter days, has 
been followeé, we believe, by Charles Kemble. 








fome Paragraphs. 
oe Ree 
Iam more and more in love with the 
method of vanishing from the devil and 
his temptations, which is recommended 
ina Home Talk in the Free Church Cir- 
culay, called the ‘Art of Vanishing ;’ es- 
pecially the stirring up one’s self to grat- 
itude. I find from experience that to 
start a feeling of gratitude by thinking of 
some blessing to be thankful for, is an 
effectual way to vanish from the devil. 
When I am beset with temptation— 
tempted to think evil of the past, and a 
dark cloud hangs over the future—grati- 
tude dispels the clouds, makes me think 
well of the past, and expect good in the 
future. It is a feeling entirely unkvown 
to the devil, and therefore in the exercise 
of it we are out of the reach of his spirit 
and temptations, Gratitude, too, is a pos- 
itive movement of our spirits toward God. 
In the exercise of it we come into his 
presence ; we are open to other good spir- 
its ; we grow in the knowledge of God, 
and are happy. H. A. N. 





Not long since, I was tempted to feel 
that I was not in an improving state, and 
saw a great many defects in my character ; 
but in the midst of my temptations, I 
said, I will give myself anew to Christ, 
and trust him to save me from these 
defects in his own time. By turning’ 
my attention in this direction, I realized 
that Christ met me, and soon found my- 
self in a happy, improving state. Though 
I see defects in my character, it is with 
different feelings—with hope instead of 
discouragement. I now feel that I have 
every occasion to rejoice that God has 
seen fit to bring me into this school where 
my defects are being brought to light and 
judged, and also that I have been brought 
to realize the truth of Christ’s words, 
where he says, ‘Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.’ JR. LL 





‘Blessed are they that Hunger.’ 

In a late note from Oneida a sister 
writes: ‘Ihave had quite a season of 
unpleasant weather in my feelings, but 
it has produced a good kind of hunger 
in me, for which I am thankful, as I 
know that God loves to give good gifts to 
those who ask ; and he gets us to ask by 
making us first hungry.’ This, I think, 


that works by love, and appreciates the 
goodness of God in all sorts of experi- 
ence. I, too,am learning more and more 
to thank God for any experience that 
creates in my heart a hunger for right- 
eousness and fellowship with himselfi— 





There are many encouraging and glori- 
ous promises to those who hunger and | 
thirss. How rich and full is Isaiah’s| 
invitation : ‘ Ho every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, yea, come buy wine 
and milk without money and without 
price.” In the Revelation of John isa 
similar invitation and promise. ‘I will 
give to him that is athirst of the water of 
life freely. . . Let him that is athirst come.’ 
Christ also in his memorable mountain 
talk, pronounced his blessing on those who 
hunger and thirst, and said expressly 
that ‘ they shall be filled.’ We may then 
consider it an evident token of God’s 
love towards us, when we by suffering or 
discipline of any kind are made to hun- 
ger and thirst for spiritual food—having 
the assurance that he will satisfy our 
hunger by giving us freely of the bread 
and water of life. He does not create 
a desire with the intention of disappoint- 
ing it, but from his bountiful supplies 
he delights to meet our demands, and do 
for us far above all that we can ask or 


think. 8. C. H. 
Wallingford Commune. 





Tit Bits. 
(PICKED UP HERE AND THERE.) 

.. . .Noman should enter into controversy for 
any other purpose than to illustrate and defend the 
truth. 

. .. . It is not familiarity that breeds contempt, 
but sameness ; and this is the marrow of that prov- 


erb. 
.... Those who grow in grace by suffering 


may do well to remember, that probably nothing 
but the seasons of trial which they have been called 
to pass through, would have fitted them for the re- 
ception and effectual action of that grace which is 
their consolation and their hope. 

....The mind is a certain vegetative power 
which cannot be wholly idle. If it is not laid out 
and cultivated into a beautiful garden, it will,.of 
itself, shoot up in weeds andj flowers of a wild 
growth, 

....We may safely trust the preservation of 
truth to him who guides the stars. Every particle 
of genuine life contained within decaying forms of 
thought will fall like ripe seed from a withered 
stem, und produce fresh plants. which will gradually 
develop with the progress of man, and ripen into 
spiritual flowers and fruit of more perfected varieties 
than any the world has yet seen. The present 
forms of Christianity will vanish, and become 
traditional recordsin the lapse of ages, but all that 
really makes it a re/igion will remain forever. 





The New Metal—Aluminum, 


Considerable interest has beon manifested 
during the past two or three years by those 
interested in the progress of scicnee and the 
useful arts, in the discovery of a new metal, ex- 
tracted from clay, (of which it forms the base, ) 
called Aluminum. It was known to chemists 
as far back as 1827, but the provess of extrac- 
tion was so difficult as to render it of no prac- 
tical utility. Attempts have been made lately 
to render this easier ; and M. Deville, a young 
French chemist, according to the Journal des 
Debats, a Paris paper, has succeeded in finding 
a process to obtain it in considerable quantities. 
Aluminum as thus obtained is said to be more 
fusible than silver, and almost as white, full as 
ductile and malleable, and like it capable of 
being drawn out into wire, or beaten into leaves 
of extreme tenuity. It is as hard and tena- 
cious as iron, especially after undergoing the 
process of hammering. It is unaffected by the 
air at whatever temperature, unattackable by 
all acids except the chlorohydric, loses nothing 
of its substance when exposed to the most in- 
tense heat, and surpasses silver in the property 
of not being blackened or tarnished by sulphur. 
It surpasses all metals as a conductor of elee- 
tricity, melts at a heat between that required 
to fuse zine and copper, and is dissolved in con- 


prising lightness, however, is its most curious 
property, and what constitutes one of its great- 
est valucs, as it is only one and a half times 
heavier than water. Contrary to all experience, 
in spite of this extreme lightness, it has been 
found to be highly sonorous. Its tone is pure, 
and its vibrations are of extraordinary dura- 
tion. Its alloy with copper is extremely hard 
and brittle, scratches glass, and can be fractured 
by a blow of a hammer like stecl. Its high 
price at present ranks it among the precious 
metals, but its valuable properties render it in- 
dispensable in the manufacture of such instru- 
meats as delicate balances, watches, surgical, 
surveying and astronomical instruments ; and as 
soon as improved processes of its manufacture 
lessen its cost, it will supplant copper in many 
things for which that metal is now used, as it is 
unoxydable, tasteless, inodorous, and utterly 
harmless to the animal economy, while copper 
as is well known is highly deleterious and pois- 
onous. Supposing its cost to be four times that 
of silver, it would not in fact be dearer, 
as a pound of Aluminum contains four times 
the bulk of a pound of silver, and consequently 
four times as many articles can be made of it. 

If this description of its properties (which 
we condense from the WV. Y. Eve. Post) proves 
to be correct, Aluminum is one of the most 
valuable metals yet discovered, and the advan- 
tages which science and the arts will derive 
from it, as well as the conveniences it will af- 
ford to common life, are incalculable. 





Gorticultural. 


[The importance of underdraining is an item 
in our theory of farming and horticulture, which 
we are doing what we can as opportunity offers 
to reduce to practice. This subject for several 
years pas: has been more and more commanding 
the attention of the farming public, and at present 
(suggested in a measure perhaps by the unusually 
wet season) it is a prominent topic of discussion 
in the agricultural papers. We commend to the 
attention of those interested the following sensi- 
ble article from the Country Gentleman: | 

A Few Words on Underdraining. 

There is no subject so eminently worthy the 
earnest attention of American farmers, as that 
of underdraining. It is erroneous to suppose 
that ad/ land needs underdraining, but we may 
assume that the greater portion of all the 
arable, and much of the grass land of’ this con- 
tinent, would be much improved by the re- 
moval of all surplus water by means of un- 
derground conduits. The only question is, 
will it pay. Where land is sold for $5 per 
acre, it is hardly to be supposed that it will 
pay to expend, six times the fee simple of the 
farm in underdraining it. But where land is 
worth from $50 to $150 per acre in its un- 
derdrained state, we hesitate not to say that 
nothing will pay better than an expenditure 
of $20 or $30 per acre in a judicious process 
of underdraining. For some years at least, 
underdraining alone will increase the products 
of most farms from one-third to one-half, and 
there are many instances on record where it 
has doubled the crops. Wma. P. Orriey, of 
Phelps, Ontario County, N. Y., to whom the 
N. Y. State Ag. Society awarded the first pre- 
mium in 1854, for the best managed farm, 
and thg second premium for experiments in 
draining, says: ‘It is safe reckoning that 
draining will pay for itself, with interest of cost 
in two crops.””? This is also the opinion of 
Joun Jounston and Rozesr 8. Swan, of 
Geneva, who have laid about sizty-three miles 
of tile underdrains on their farms. 

Mr. Ottley laid a portion of his drains with 
stone ata cost of 40 cents per rod, and the 
other portion with tiles at a total cost of 31} 
cents perrod. The drains were dug 2} feet 
deep, and were cut in such parts of the field 
only asappeared to need underdraining. We 
should advocate a more thorough system, but 
** half a loaf is better than no bread,” and, in- 
deed, the result of this partial drainage was in 
the highest degree satisfactory, increasing the 
value of the land “ not less than $5 per acre 
annually, together with ease and comfort of 
tillage.”’ 

This ‘‘ ease and comfort of tillage’ is no 
slight advantage. Underdrained land can be 
plowed earlier in the spring and later in the fall, 
than that which is undrained ; and after heavy 
rains, while the undrained land is too wet for 
man or beast to work on, the drained soil is 
sufficiently dry to allow the usual farm labors 
to proceed without interruption. 

Underdraining liesat the foundation of all 
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and itis as unwise to expend money in at. 
tempting to increase the fertility of a farm that 
needs underdraining by deep plowing, and 
good cultivation alone, or by the application 
of natural or artifieial manures, &c., as it would 
be to build an expensive house on quicksand. 
In improving a farm, as in everything else, you 
must “begin atthe beginning.”? This is the 
ouly true economy. Provide means for speelli- 
ly removing all excess of water from the land, 
and you are then, and not till then, in a condi- 
tion to carry out any other improvement that 
imay be desired. 

How often in riding along the New-York 
Central Railroad from this city to Buffalo, 
have we been saddened at the sight of so many 
thousands of acres of valuable land surcharged 
with the elements of fertility, but which, for 
the lack of underdraining, yield crops that 
barely remunerate the hard-working cultivator 
for his labors! And yet this road passes 
through the best districts of the Empire State, 
and the farmers as a whole, will compare favor- 
ably for intelligence and enterprise, with those 
of any State or country in the world. We 
have seen this year in our trips about the 
country, thousands of acres of corn that would 
not yield ten bushels of sound ears per acre, 
and hundreds of acres in the aggregate, where 
the crop was a total failure, and this not from 
‘* exhaustion of the soil,” or poor cultivation, 
but simply because the land needed draining. 
As long as the country is new, and the roots of 
trees afford a kind of natural drainage, land 
suffers little from drouths and wet seasons—it 
is partially under-drained. But as the roots 
decay out, the natural conduits are filled up, 
and we must go to work and provide artificial 
ones. 

‘¢ All this is true,”? a farmer at our side re- 
plies, ‘* but I cannot afford to underdrain. It 
is a very expensive operation, and I have not 
the money to spare. I know quite well that 
my crops this year were not half what they 
would have been, had the iand been under- 
drained, but then the idea of spending $20 or 
$30 per acre in draining, is in my case simply 
impossible; I have not the means todo it 
with.” 

Bui would it not be better to sell a portion 
of your farm, and expend the money in un- 
derdraining the other portion? We know that 
under certain circumstances it is desirable to 
hold land, even if nothing is reccived from it, 
the “rise in real estate” making up for the 
loss ; but this aside, itis far better to have 100 
acres of well drained land, than 159 that, from 
lack of draining, produces only half a crop.— 
We speak advisedly when we say that’ the for- 
mer can be carried on with half the labor of 
the latter, while the crops are one-third larger. 

**True, but if I should sell off one-quarter 
of my farm, and expend the moncy in improv- 
ing the other three-fourths, [should not be 
able to sell the improved 100 acres for enough 
more to pay me back the money buried in un- 
derdrains. People won’t pay for improvements, 
especially for thore which are out of sight.” 

Money judiciously expended in underdrain- 
ing is not buried out of sight. Cut an under- 
drain through that field, and the wheat next 
year for ashort distance on each side of it, 
shall be double what it is on the other portions 
of the field. No, sir, money buried in under- 
drains is not out of sight. Every dollar next 
harvest shall come again rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him. But, then, supposing 
the farm will not sell for enough more to pay 
the cost of draining, what do you want to sell 
for? This desire to sell does more to retard 
improvements in American Agriculture, than 
everything else put together. The lack of 
capital isa great drawback, but it is nothing 
compared with this restlessness which seems 
indigenous to anew country. This love of 
change wil! doubtless work its own cure, and in 
the meantime we will guarantee that in ninety 
nine cases out of a hundred, money judiciously 
expended in underdraining a good farm in the 
older settled States, will pay a higher interest 
than that invested in any other way. In ad- 
dition to this you have the pleasure of seeing 
your farm gradually improve under your hands, 
and the consciousness that you are adding to 
the wealth and stability of the country. Every 
one who has had experience in underdraining, 
will bear us witness that it is of all farm labors 
the most fascinating, and if these few trite re- 
marks shall induce any one to lay only a few 
rods of underdrains on his farm, our object 
will be attained, for we are quite satisfied that 
he will not stop, so long as there is a wet un- 
drained acre on the farm. 








Co Correspondents. 

Israel.— Not esteeming your poctry—*One Pearl of Great 
Price””—suitable in all respects for publication in the Circular, 
we remail the same to your address. as requested. 

Lerrers not Ornerwise AckNoWLEDGED.—J. J. 
Franks, C. Orvis, F. Blaisdell, G. Mallory. 
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